The arrest was made right under Boots's nose. 


He had cut through the Briggait and was headed east in 
London Road, Calton, going home to his penthouse on the Clyde. 
He was thinking it might be a good idea, on the morrow, to get 
himself over ta Sandyford Place and try his luck as Simon 
Gregory Buirett once again. These Earl Haig folk were a bunch 
of dumplings, only not very generous dumplings. Last time they 
gave him a moth-eaten tweed coat! That for a man who fought the 
japs in Burma. Got scrub typhus, smallpox, cholera, malaria, 
and God knows what! A poor man destroyed in the service of the 
state. A rotten old coat. He tried it round various pubs, 
dropping his asking price as the day progressed, but nobody was 
interested. Even the pawnshops gave it the tnumbs down. He 
ended up having to flog it to Beatrix the Hun for two quid. 


He was desperate that day, he readily admitted; the two 
quid saved his Life. Queer to think a life could be saved in a 
dank, dirty hole like the Briggait, and good done by a money- 
grubbing hag like Beatrix. 
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gave no discounts. Nor wou she hand out anything in advance, 
although Boots, always desperate, fetched along many an item on 
woich she made a tidy profit, having got it away from him dirt- 
cneap, no awkward questions asked. He sometimes liked to delude 
himself that she might remember him in her will - just a small 
bequest to make his old age more comfortable. The reality was 
she had an only sister in the convent of Poor Clares in 
Edinburgh. Most likely they would get everything. Of course - 
and Boots sniggered quietly at the thought - she'd make them 
work for it. They'd be praying for the repose of her soul till 
the money ran out. She'd keep the Poor Clares on their knees 
for two hundred years, 


It was just as Boots was in the middle of his quiet snigger 
that ne saw the man at the kerb on the other side of the 
street. He had his eyes fixed on the tenement windows opposite. 
Boots took it he was waiting for someone to wave him up. The 
man kept his hands in his overcoat pockets. He made no 
gestures. He was out at the edge of the pavement, clear of the 
doorway and the closemouth, the lieges passed in and out 
unimpeded. He was not soliciting favours from passersby. Not 
engaging minors in conversation. Not humming party tunes. All 
buttoned up with no private parts exposed to the public gaze. 
He was not even rummaging in the litter basket. In a word, he 
was breaking no law. He turned to look as Boots neared him, as 
if he might have welcomed a companion. 


Then as if from nowhere the landrover pulled up and six or 
seven cops burst out. They were in a high state of excitement. 
Right away one cop had the man in an armlock. There was no 
struggle, no resistance, but somehow everybody ended up on the 
ground. The man's legs went up in the air and his shoes flew 
off. The cops grunted and groaned as they writhed about, they 
shouted advice to each other, each one eager to land a blow or 
at least get a grip on the malefactor. There were sO many 
uniforms it was impossible to see what success they were 
having. They were all still working on him, keeping their hands 
on nim, and he was still in a stranglehold, when at last they 
dumped him inside the landrover. The man was sprawling on his 
belly. 


Boots edged away from the scene, just faintly concerned 
they might decide he was next in line for a good duffing up. 
You never knew with cops at the best of times, but in the 
Calton after dark, and with nobody about, it was safer to keep 
moving. 


He caught sight of the two cops at the back door as the van 
sped away. They were staring straight at him. They were young 
men, maybe just cadets. He thought they might be sizing him up. 
Certainly, if the squad had overstepped the mark, he could have 
turned out to be a troublesome witness. But he wasn't the 
witness type, they would see that. He was the derelict type, 
the dosser type, a bit cracked, most likely, and no threat to 
anybody, least of all the constabulary. Boots was hoping that 
was the way they would be reading him. It usually was. But 
there was something there that wasn't usual. Something that 
niggled nim. It was the way they held their heads, in the fixed 
way they kept their faces to the glass, as if they weren't so 
much interested in Boots or anything going on in the street, as 
trying to avert their eyes from what was going on in the van- 


He noticed the man's shoes, one on the pavement near the 
pole, the other in the gutter. They were the only sign that 
anything had happened there. He stepped over to take a closer 
look. They were slip-on suedes with thick, neavily notched 
soles. They had a damp feel to them but otherwise seemed to be 
in tiptop condition, as far as he could tell in the dim light. 
He looked up and down the empty street. No sense in letting 
them lie there, the man in the overcoat wouldn't be back; if 
Boots didn't snatch them up, the roadsweepers would. There was 
nothing to be ashamed of. Under our system anything you came by 
nad to be somebody's loss. That was the first law of political 
economy. AS a Brunswick Street orator once put it, vis-a-vis 
the origin of rich and poor: “How wud there be ony wi stowed 
pooches, if yours an mine didnae hiv holes?” 


Boots, who frequented Brunswick Street a lot - there was a 
sheriff court there as well a workers’ open forum - went off 
with the shoes tucked under his arm. 


When he reached the house and examined the shoes under 
better light, he was happy to find his first appraisal had been 
right enough, maybe even a touch grudging. The dampness would 
dry out. The soles had some grit and bits of grass lodged 
between the grooves, but other than that, the shoes were like 
new. Worn for the first time that very night, was Boots's 
surmise. On the inside sole bright red lettering proclaimed 
them to be a "Frank Wright" shoe with "scuff-proof suede 
uppers" and “Long-dure soles". They were made in Italy. 


An £89.99 kind of shoe in Dolcis or Cable & Co. But what in 
the dim recesses, under the railway arches, in Paddy's? What 
would Beatrix the Hun offer? Knowing her prices, and her 
contempt for tight profit margins, Boots reckoned he'd get a 
tenner out of her, if he was lucky, and she'd sell them for £20 
or £25. So, if it wasn't much, at least tomorrow he wouldn't be 
exactly destitute. And there was also the Earl Haig - this time 
he would fetch along Buirett's medals, that ought to help. He 
would go with head and back bowed and bent and the medals 
pinned to his breast. 


He went to his hidey-hole beneath the junk and extracted 
ali the Buirret material, as well as a bottle of Black Heart 
rum he'd planked there in the morning. It was a quarter full, 
enough for a nightcap. He levered off his mountain boots, lay 
back on the bed and sipped the rum. He pondered. 


He must cut a sorry figure enough if he could pass for old 
Buirett so easily. That had to be acknowledged. Although the 
doddering old codgers at the Earl Haig hardly gave him a second 
look. They didn't scrutinise tne documents witn any great care 
either. The suit he was wearing was off the peg at Beatrix's. 
It was only a fiver. That was a year ago. It was not what you 
would call a flashy suit. It was a bit short in the leg, maybe 
more than a bit. The original owner had been of irregular 
build. If he was short in the stumps, he was extra large in 
other parts. In fact he seemed to have been built like an 
orangutan. It dwarfed Boots. In the street the jacket billowed 
and flapped on his bones like rags on a scarecrow. Only 
somebody in desperate straits would wear such a suit. On the 
other hand, it was quality material. Old Mark Spavitch, whose 
knowledge of cloth was vast and unassailable, had said so. 


Which was all to the good. If it didn't do to look too 
prosperous, it was just as bad to look like a vagrant. In the 
charity stakes a clean respectable look, suggesting a settled 
domicile, made one more deserving. He noped, even if they 
denied him cash, they'd at least give nim something he could 
pawn. 


He took up the medals. He let them hang in his hand. If 
they brought him no joy with the Earl Haig, he'd try selling 
them. There was a militaria man straight facing Beatrix. He'd 
offer them to him. That would be one in the eye for her if she 
failed him with the shoes. She wasn't the only hawker in the 
Briggait, let her remember it. 


He took another swallow of rum, gave his specs a rub on the 
bedsheet, and took up Buirett's notebook. It was a 120 sheet 
Big Value jotter. On both sides of each sheet was a solid mass 
of tiny handwriting in black ink. There were three Lines of 
scribble between each ruled line. The margins were overrun. 
There was no paragraphing, no punctuation, not even a space 
between the words. Some pages nad a Chinese look, with blots 
and smudges and the ink feathering badly on the loose-fibred 
paper. No page was going to yield up its secrets easily. If you 
wanted to get at the ins and outs of old Buirett, you had to be 
dedicated. He wasn't pandering to busy folk in a terrible 
hurry. You had to be a dawdler, like Boots. A man with nothing 
to do and all the time in the world to do it. Most days Boots 
devoted at least an hour to the notebook. After that, eyestrain 
got the better of him. Of course a lively imagination was a 
useful aid. Boots had recourse to his lively imagination quite 
a lot at the beginning and more and more as time went on. In 
other words, when he couldn't make out Buirett’s meaning - and 
sometimes when he could but felt it would do the old fellow 
less than justice to fetch it into the light of day - he put in 
his own, and as time went on began to feel he had an invite 
from Buirett so to do, as a kind of recompense for the trouble 
he was taking. His explications and emendations were jotted 
down on narrow strips of copy paper and pasted in where 
appropriate. It was a pastime he d grown to enjoy. 


Time wore on. It was suddenly quite cold. He felt it in his 
fingers and shoulders and on the tip of his nose. Outside, a 
gale was blowing. Buirett's secrets must have been in thicker 
than usual mist that evening, Boots had lost all track of time. 
He had three pages of his own to tuck into the notebook. That 
pleased him. He could hear the mice scurrying in the Buirett 
heap. With chilled fingers he poured the last of the rum. Sleep 
was no where in sight. He laid the notebook aside and pulled 
the blankets over his snoulders. He knew what he needed was a 
feed. There was some bread and a small can of baked beans on 
the table. That was tomorrow's breakfast. But who cared? Why 
worry about tomorrow? That was Buirett's big mistake. Let 
tomorrow fend for itself. Eat now. 


He hauled himself out of the bed, keeping tne blankets over 
his shoulders. He stepped, speculatively, into the nearly-new 
suedes. Well, that was aggravating. A perfect fit! And ne'd 
have to part with them for a pittance. Just his twisted luck! 
The poor man's misfortune in London Road was going to be of 
real benefit to nobody but Beatrix. She already had plenty, so 
more would be given unto her. Oh, she'd dive at the shoes all 
right. She'd know a Frank Wright in any light or no light. Her 
kind always did. 


The business Boots put that woman's way! 


He put Buirett aside and hauled himself out of bed. 
While undressing he stepped, speculatively, into the Frank 
Wright's. Just his twisted luck! A perfect fit. It was enough 
to sicken a man. He'd keep them for himself if he wasn't skint. 
The poor man's misfortune in London Road was going to be of 
real benefit to nobody but Beatrice the Hun. Sne already had 
plenty, so more would be given unto her. Oh, she'd jump at them 
of course. She'd know a Frank Wright in any light or no light. 
The business Boots put in that woman's way! 


That didn’t seem unreasonable, and Beatrice would 
certainly make Beatrice would double her money at least. He 
wouldn't take a penny less, a classy shoe like that. But 
Beatrice would know a Frank Wright But it was He would ask 
£15, not a penny less. A classy shoe like that. Beatrice could 
take it or leave it, that was his price; she wasn't the only 
hawker in the Briggait. He'd give her first refusal ~ he'd do 
her that courtesy - but he would expect fair play in return. 


He already had the paybook in his pocket, he carried it 
about with him for ID purposesknew Beatrice, who would be able 
to tell a Frank Wright in any light or no light, would make 
double that at least. He'd give her first refusal - he'd do her 
that courtesy - but he would expect fair play in return. 


It was time he ate something. There was tea and bread and a 
can of beans. Plenty. He went to the sink and ran the water. It 
took ten minutes to draw off the worst of the lead. While 
waiting, he put the can of beans on the hob and three slices of 
wholemeal bread in the grill. On the clapped-out electric 
cooker only the grill and one ring could be called operational. 
But they took a while to heat things. Boots sat on the edge of 
the bed and waited. 


According to the notebook, Buirett was born in Brigton 
on the 12th of July 1922. They were a family of five, living in 
a single end. They all shared one bed, his mother and father at 
the top, and Simon and his two brothers at the bottom. 


According to Buirett, he was a Brigton man, born on the 
12th of July 1922. They were a family of five 

trying to unearth whatever nuggets of wisdom lay buried 
there. Some people would have been frightened off, which was 
possibly Buirett's intention. Each of the 120 sheets had the 
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knew then my faces were letting me down again. I have 


them. I don't know the kind of faces I make and I don't 
know when I make them. They just happen. I have suffered 
for my faces, believe me. When the ship's captain came 
down he studied me closely and then flew into a rage and 
grabbed me by the throat. He said he'd hang me up by the 
balls if he had his way. Taffy never owned up, never said 
a word. Anyway all I got was fourteen days in the 
guardroom with pay stoppage. I never bore Taffy a grudge. 
In fact I liked it in the guardroom. They were the best 
days I spent on that boat. I was getting a bit of peace 
at last, and I could make all the faces I liked. 


"When we docked in Bombay I was let out temporarily for 
disembarcation. TI remember the shit hawks as they swooped 
for scraps of food. They looked well-fed, Better fed than 
the beggars we saw at Kaliyan. They were like skeletons, 
as thin as the sticks they leant on, They reached out and 
clawed at us, They crawled in the dirt like carrion dogs, 
A new draft was a soft touch and we gave what we could. 
But in a while we were screaming: 'Jow! (scram) ya black 
bastards! Jow!! 


"T finished my sentence in the conji house (cells) in 
Deolali. It was there I palled up with Harry Gladgrind. 
Some said he was a4 Gipsy and some said he was a Jew. I 


story. He told me he was from the Gorbals. Of Calvinist stock. 
I believed him. Still do. Some said his original crime in Burma 
was sodomy. Loners always suspect. Not that it was exactly 
unknown, with brothels interdicted and sometimes dangerous. It 
was happening in all the camps. Corporals with rookies, in the 
main. Tent life quite conducive, Also the hot flat Bangalore 
beer. 


Hyman's ploy in Deolali was to work his ticket by faking 
lunacy. He was dedicated. 


By day they had us out digging monsoon ditches. If there was an 
officer about, Hyman would stretch himself out on tne ground 
and start wanking himself off. Or sometimes he shat. Or 
sometimes he shouted over to the officer: "How'd you like a 
gobble, sahib?" He got some bad beatings. 


In the end, they did not believe in nis madness. The M.O. 
nimself was puddled. 15 Section, the British Army nut house in 
Poona, was already jampacked with a thousand men. All gone 
crazy with fear of Burma. Hyman was sent to the notorious 
punishment cells at Lucknow. 


There was this char wallah with a keelie accent: "You fae 
Glesga, Jimmy? You wan o they razor men fae Brigton? You wan o 
the Pony, eih? Ye'll no be feart o the bugs, naw? We've got 
big beezers here, mind ye." 


The Brigton Pony a legend now in the Far East. Also the bug- 
infested Brigton tenements. A far-flung fame. But when you 
slipped under your mosquito net, the black Deolali bedbugs were 
something else. They crawled all over you, onto your face and 
into your ears and even your mouth, not to mention right up 
your arse. There was a smallpox epidemic in the camp. It was my 
first army disease. 


In the convalescent camp at Poona the fellow next bed to me cut 
off his cock. That was Luke, a Welshman. I saw the severed 
flesh. Shrivelled pieces of skin, some hair. The orderly told 
me it had been the biggest he'd ever seen. "That's the one 
full-proof way you can always tell a madman,"' ne assured me, 
"by the size of his cock." If you went mad in the Dorsets they 
measured your cock. 


They kept it in formaldehyde in a glass jar on a shelf in the 
Duty Room. We all stole a respectful peep. Going home was Luke 
without his prick. Better than a Jap bayonet in the guts. 


Posted to Bengal tne day Japan surrendered. Two days to Ranchi 
by train. At a camp near Ranchi on the dreary Pisca road. I 
went down with dysentery. The treatment was chalk tablets. 
Hardened the crumbling walls of the bowel. Spent most of my 
time in the shit house. An open trench with a plank across. 
Sent back to tne hospital at Ranchi when I started passing 
blood. Here we had daily enemas. In 3 weeks declared fit for 
duty. Others got much longer. The quack hated my faces. 


Next Secunderabad. Scrounged a job in the cookhouse. Excused 
parades and guard duty. A Gordon and I toured around Hyderabad 
on stolen bicycles. The Nizam paid us handsomely. One rupee for 


every salaam. Got good at it. Right hand to the forehead and 
down, down. 


Too good to last. Despatched to Dera Dun. It was a slow train. 
900 men trundling wearily to the North-West Frontier. Long 
waits at Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi. After the deadly heat of 
central India, the icy Himalayan blasts of Dera Dun. At the 
hill station of Musoori, 7000 feet up the Himalayas, where a 
head cold was as lethal as malaria, I went down with a head 
cold. 


I was spared miraculously by the prayers of many monks. In my 
delirium I saw the prayer wheels spinning. I heard voices in 
the Himalayan air. This sinner not ready for death. 


The chagrined M.O. didn't like it one bit. My chronic 
complaints had plagued nis happiness. Boils on the arse, ear- 
ache, sore feet, weak back, faked jaundice. No sick parade 
without my ceaseless moans. But here was no malingering. He had 
taken me for a goner and good riddance to me. Better and fitter 
men had succumbed. How had this bad rubbish survived? It 
baffled him. In no time at all he put me on a charge for making 
faces. Something called insolence. Sent in a bad report. 
Nothing came of it. 


They had rioted in Calcutta and off I was again. Besieged in 
the transit camp at Barrackpore. The men in home-spun khadi 
thronged the streets. "Gandhiji-Swaraji!" was the cry. Then 
came the monsoon rains and they all ran home. 


The Gordon and I went down to the brothel. It was risky, but 
our need was great. It was a poor place, straw roof, earth 
floor. They waited in their faded saris. We had a dozen to 
choose from. Mine sat crosslegged on the charpoy. She chewed 
betel nut. She looked glum. She took my 7 rupees. A noisy crowd 
in khadi taunted us as we left. The fat owner chased them away 
witn a stick. 


Two days later we left for Japan. We were to sail on the 
steamer Rajula through the Bay of Bengal. Conditions were 
cramped and grim. Over a thousand of us sweated it out forward. 
500 Indian troops squated miserably in the stern. My kiltie 
friend took fright seeing tne Rajula dip and lurch in the 
monsoon winds and tne seas crashing on her bows. He was going 
AWOL and fuck them, he wasn't going on that boat. He made an 
easy escape in the scramble at the docks. Off to an 8 annna 
cinema with a gobble wallah. As it was, we made it ‘to Kure. 


I was bound for Shikoku, a place called Takamatsu-san-Bashi. 
From there we journeyed to the town of Okijama on the island of 
Honshu. I liked it there. Cunt was plentiful, fatigues minimal. 
You risked jail fraternizing but we fraternized. Japan close to 
famine but the geisha girls never hungry. At a hospital near 


Okijama I worked as an orderly. Mostly I prepared corpses for 
burial. 


When they posted me back to the Dorsets on Shikoku I went sick 
again. This time it was TB. My last sick parade. Now I got all 
the isolation anybody could hope for. The Dorsets were headed 
back to Singapore. At Kure we found it was the Rajula again. We 
had all experienced the horrors of the Rajula. Just lodged in 
sick bay when the Dorsets mutinied and abandoned ship. 


Tne mutineers lined the quayside. They huddled in small groups 
in the bitter cold. A deputation of seven came back on board to 
present their grievances. They never returned. Soon a loud gong 
was heard on the Rajula. "Grub up!" they were shouting. There 
was a mad rush for the gangway and the mutineers lost nalf 
their number. Slowly, in ones and twos, the rest began to 
filter back to the warmth of tne ship. In half an hour it was 
all over. I cursed the lot of them. 


They noisted me aboard the hospital ship Somersetshire in 
Singapore harbour. I felt I was passing out of history. There 
was dejection and relief. Never to soldier more. 


They hoisted this abject charpoy-basher into a cot to die. My 
last chance to be a hero. Every other day the engines were 
stopped, portholes screened, and the heroic dead cast to the 
fishes. My country had offered me up to history, and history 
spurned me. Too meagre a sacrifice. I might have been a beggar 
at Kaliyan. Kiss the leper, you bastards. 


One was shaken and surprised. One sensed that history was 
seldom so pernickety. There must indeed be bad stuff in one. 
Skiver, malingerer, refuser. Making faces at history. Saying 
"Up yours!" to history. It couldn't end well. 


Bad stuff in one. The M.0O.'s very words at Barrackpore. Weeded 
out, you were. Discovered in time. Like Wilfred Cheatley of 
Balham and Tooting Broadway. Clapped in harder irons than the 
seven good Dorsets at Kure. Maybe you think history hasn't got 
eyes in its head. Ravaged and bent, clamped-in jaws, shit- 
scared to look in the glass, spitting blood. Far from the many 
monks. Here lies Boots. 


It looked like the end, but wasn't. The engines did not stop 
for Boots, Pte., 14698926, Sir! I made it back. Back to the 
furious scramble of these deadly streets. Only not scrambling. 
Leastways not to much effect. My one recourse, very often, to 
stand in a safe spot and try and not see. Back to the bed and 
the wall, at best - the things that keep me whole. 


No voyages now, just drifting, the years freignted with nothing 
a man could traffic in. No buying or selling for me. No aiming 
high. Impelled to descend as others to aspire. "Addict of 


failure," in the words of a kind friend. Just this foul bit of 
waste coming in on the tide. 


I lost all interest in food. For three days I lay on my 
charpoy, full of lassitude. At first I thougnt it was 
merely the heat, which had been increasing daily. I 
lived on tea supplied by the char wallah, but soon found 
it difficult even to sit up. Every bone began to ache. At 
last the M.O. came to have a look at me and said I had 
smallpox. I didn't mind 
it. In fact I liked it, being by myself I got a bit of 
peace at last. by the balls and 
grabbed me round the throat and nad to be restrained. He 
Said he'd hang me up by the balls if he had his way. 
The fire was soon got under 
controlcontrolhalf- 
nipped cigarette onto my kit and caused a dangerous fire 
on the mess deckfire on the mess decl The arrested 
man's misfortune 


He £15 for them, not a penny less, let her take it 
or leave it. A classy shoe like that. She wasn't the only 
nawker in the Briggait, ne'd remind her of that. He'd give her 
first refusal - he'd do her that courtesy ~ but he would expect 
fair play in return. 


After he'd supped, he went to his niding place in 
the rubbish heap and dug out a bottle of Black Heart rum. It 
was just about a quarter full, enough for a nightcap. He Lay in 
bed with nis rum and sifted through the effects of Simon 
Trotter Buirett, soldier and diarist. drank. Next morning 
he wrapped them in newspaper and made his way to Paddy's. He 
went via the jail and courthouse in Turnbull Street. He dawdled 
a while on the courthouse steps, just in case a shoeless man 
stumbled into the street. He was uneasy about the man's fate. 
But it wasn't doing anybody any good hanging about there with 
his paper parcel. There was really only one rignt place for the 
shoes - Paddy's Market. Where else would a poor man look, 
coming out of the jail on a damp morning minus his shoes, but 
among the beggars and thieves and winos and whores who 
commingle there, only a minute's walk from the cells? 


The market looked quiet, even for 10-45 on a damp February 
morning. That suited Boots fine, Beatrix was always more 
amenable in the sluggish spells, when she needed consolation. 
He got a nasty jolt, though, as ne neared ner stall. O ye of 
evil luck, thought Boots. Beatrix had customers. There was a 
young man in motorbike gear, two men in turbans, and a tall 
lady who had an antique shop nearby. Boots had once tried, 
unsuccessfully, to sell ner his ancient Underwood typewriter. 


had once, without success, tried to sell ner his She had 


just made a sale and was at that moment stuffing notes into her 
pouch. The biker was shoving cotton underwear into a polythene 
bag. The Indians haggled good-humouredy and joshed her on her 
high prices. They finally bought a scarf. 


"You go holiday now." 

"Aye, if I had your money." 

"But everywhere very dear. Nothing cheap now." 

"I'll mind ye o that the next time I'm in for a Curr ia, 


Her day was made. At moments such as this Beatrix knew life 
was worth living. She'd met the world and proved a match for 
it. 


Boots put his parcel on the stall. 


"What's this?" said Beatrix, taking up the shoes and 
viewing them at arm's length. 


"They're new, just been worn once. I'm in a wee bit of a 
hurry, Beatrix, I'm letting them go for a fiver. I " 


Beatrix screwewd up her face. "It's suedes. Suedes don't 
Ww 


go. 


"It's a Dolcis shoe, Beatrix, look inside. They retail at 
£59.99 in Argyle Street." 


It was most certainly an unpropitious moment for Boots 
with his little parcel. 


o be doing good business that morning. There was a small 
crowd at her stall. Beatrix had a small crowd round her stall 
as Boots approached. He saw money changing hands. She was doing 
good business. It was an unpropitious moment. She was a far 
more generous lady when she was in the dumps and needed 
consolation. 

“What's this?" said Beatrix, holding the shoes at arm's 
length. 


He could see Beatrix, all sweetness and benevolence, 
stuffing items of clothing into a customer's carrier. For Boots 
For Boots the moment was propitious. e seemed to be doing good 
business. There was sweetness and benevolence in her face, 
wnich made Boots sick in tne stomach. An African lady was 
buying amber beads 


Next morning Boots turned up at the Earl Haig office at 
eleven o'clock. He pressed the buzzer in front of a window 
hatch in the hallway. After a minute he pressed again. Hlis 
finger was still on the button when a woman appeared. She had 
a long face heavy with disillusion. Smoke from her cigarette 
billowed in the wintry sunshine. She slid the window to one 
side. "We're not deaf, you know." 


"That's good," said Boots, fishing deep in his inside 
pockets. "I'm not so lucky myself. My hearing's caput." 


At last he dug out his soldier's pay book and handed it to 
the woman. In it his service career was chronicled in succinct 
little entries by various hands. There were several inserts 
relating to illnesses and medical proceedures undergone by 
Boots, Dorset Regt., Pte., 14698926, from enlistment to final 
medical discharge. It had been the most important document in a 
soldier's life: now its only use was to facilitate a handout 
from the Earl Haig Fund. 


"You'll see it there," said Boots as the woman turned the 
crumbling leaves of the little book. “Heavy exposure to gunfire 
in India and Japan." 


She sniffed and took a deep drag at her fag. 
"So what is it you want?" 


"I'm applying for help." Boots said. "It's all written down 
in that book. I served in India and Japan. I had malaria, 
jaundice, beriberi, smallpox, and TB. I was invalided out with 
TB. I did my bit. Now I'm at my wits end." 


"You were here two weeks ago." 


Before Boots could reply sne had moved away from the 
window. A moment or two later she shuffled out into the 
hallway. 


"You must be mixing me up with somebody else. I was in the 
Royal Infirmary two weeks ago. She started to ascend the 
stairs, slowly, laboriously, her cigarette in one nand and 
Boots’s pay book in the other. 

"I'm sorry, you're mistaken. Two weeks ago I was in Ruchill 
Hospital with chronic bronchitis. You can check up if you 
like. 


» Even the army had second thoughts. They sent him to a 
camp in Hereford for cripples and undernourished folk. He was 
quite at home there, among his own kind, so to speak: the 
thousand thinnest men in the British army. But it didn't do any 
good, he lost weight in Hereford. 


He had a chum there, Wilfred Cheatly from Balham. Wilfred 
wasn't all that thin, in fact he had the strength of an 
orangutan, and was much the same shape. He used to tell Khaki 
he got his hump carrying coal up and down the streets of Balham 
and Tooting Broadway. He got his ticket, and went away 
laughing. It was a time wnen it paid to be a hunchback. Khaki 
wasn't so lucky. They sent him to Burma. 


